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SKETCH OF A LONDON ROUT. 
A nour is the carnival of fashionable life, 


‘* silver-tinselled feet” are rudely crushed 
by intruding toes, and many a lovely coun- 
tenance obscured by the intervention of an 
unwieldy peeress’s huge bulk, or the still 
more appalling convexities of a Dutch na- 


ant 





and is adapted to the meanest capacity in its| bobess glittering with Eastern plunder. A 


ceremonies. 
much of a mob’s practice in elbowing, shuf- 
fling, cramming, whispering, and idle con- 
fabulation. Yet how important is a rout! 
For weeks the house of the receiver is in a 
course of preparation for it. Carpenters, 
painters, confectioners, chandlers, uphol- 
sterers, and heaven knows who, are placed 
in requisition. The newspapers are solici- 
ted to emblazon the fame of the donor, and 
raise the expectation of the guests to the 
loftiest pitch of excitement—‘‘ On Thursday 
next the Hon. Mrs. Ogle will entertain a 
large party of the first rank and distinction 
at her house in Sackville-street; al/ the 
beauty and fashion of the metropolis are in- 
vited.” Those roguish newspapers, how 
they deal in hyperbole !—al/—all the beauty 
and fashion of a city containing a million of 
souls is to be huddled into three rooms, the 
largest only forty feet by eighteen, the others 
scarcely half the size! The important day 
arrives ;—at ten at night Mrs. Ogle’s house 
resembles Covent-garden Theatre at a roy- 
al bespeak. The Duke of Dunderhead’s 
carriage-pole fractures Lady Betty Leather- 
head’s coach-pannel—the footmen curse} 
each other most unchristianly—lnkboys 
move about like banditti in the mud and 
smoke, with the light of their torches re- 
flected on their haggard visages, in expecta- 
tion of a penny fee—ladies, at other times | 
all timidity, dash in their carriages amid the 
hubbub, undismayed at the uproar,and with 
tumultuous bosoms hasten to the crowded 
scene, from the windows of which brilliant 
lights are displayed and sounds of music de- | 
scend—within all is confusion, uproar, ‘ de- 
lightful squeezing,’ crowd, suffocation. 
Strangers are introduced to the lady of the 
mansion, who have not elbow-room to bow 














It is a well-dressed mob, with! circulation of guests is kept up: some, after 


remaining a half-hour, go away to a second 
display of the same kind at Lady Twirla- 
bout’s or Lord Doodle’s ; and others arrive 
who have already been both at her lady- 
ship’s and his lordship’s parties. At length 
not one half remain, and a confined corner 
may be found about one in the morning to 
commence quadrilling—ennuyants still re- 
tire, and the number of “ twinkling feet” in- 
creases. The dance is kept alive until the 
fifth or sixth hours, though it did not com- 
mence until after three hours’ standing, 
jostling, and fatigue, had well nigh exhaust- 
ed the powers of the more tender portion of 
the visitants. About six o’clock the rem- 
nant of company retire from sultry rooms ta 
their cold carriages and the morning air, 
beauty’s eternal foe, to doze on their fever- 
ish couches till an hour or two after the 
meridian of day. This is a rout, the mazi- 
mum of enjoyment !—the elysium of the gay 
—the revel of fashion! Haply, for the first 
time, some lovely girl of eighteen from the 
healthful country—some ‘‘cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes” at her father’s mansion, 
has visited London, and in the slang term 
“come out” at this very entertainment— 
fresh in colour as the morning rose, having 
eyes that lighten with mild and modest ra- 
diance, a form like Psyche’s, all anymation, 
tempered by refined manners—a heart and 
disposition sincere, confiding, truth itself— 
hither she has come, to be initiated into a 
way of life that must reverse all her better 
habitudes. From this evening the languor 
of fashionable existence, slowly at first, but 
not the less sure, will begin to steal over 
her frame. Her vermeil beauty of cheek 
will fade into pallor, her limbs will lose their 
firmness and become flaccid, her simplicity 





to her—the guests, unknown to each other, | and candour of manners will be exchanged 
stare around, in hope of meeting an ac-| for coquetry and art, every unsophisticated 
quaintance to break the tedium of their! charm will be no more. In a seasonor two 





peopled solitude—many a sweet damsel’s 





she will be the pale, artificial, languid victim 
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of town dissipation. If the heat of apart- 
ments not a tenth part large enough for the 


company that enters them to breathe freely | 


in, the want of accustomed sleep, the warmth 
of a London bed in certain seasons of the 
year, the rising not with the lark but the 
owl, wear not out life itself, still the counte- 
nance, it will too soon be said, 


—is charming now no more; the bloom is fled, 
4 


The lilies ianguid, and the roses dead 
Numerous are the victuns offered upon the 
altar of Fashion—the Moloch of Britain, the 
devourer of herchildrem. Consumption, in 
the Metropolis, at present snatches more 
victims than at any former period; and its 
the young, the 


prey are, for the most part, 
beautiful, and the gay! 
When Jate hours are proved to be so pre- 

judicial to health, and we have so much time 
in the day for enjoyment, the evil might be 
remedied were it not that Fashion, like 
Comus, pertinaciously exclaims :—** What 
have we with day to do!” But, alas! one 
might as well 

Send our precepts to the Leviathan 

To come on shore 
as by the deductions of sober sense change 
a particle of the mode! Ere l conclude, | 


desire of the fairer part of creation is 

please the other sex, and this accounts fo; 
the extreme love of fashion among women, 
What less than life would it cost a lady ot 
the ton, to be obliged to dress for the re- 
mainder of her days like a quaker? Th. 
worship of the goddess of ‘* many colours” is, 


| however, more venial in woman than in 
i'man. From the earliest time ocean has 


|—it was Fashion’s graven image. 


must mention the present fashion of numer- 


ous dinner-parties. What Babel confusion 


reigns over them! The ancients under- | 


Stood such things better, and built theatres 
for the crowd, but kept their houses open to 
their friends, who, they well knew, could 
be but few in number really worthy the 
name. ‘Never less than the Graces, nor 
more than the Muses,’ was their established 
rule. They loved social intercourse, and 
preferred seeing friends every day to feast- 
mg a mob ounce a-year. We cannot afford 
a plate or two for our friends daily, because 
we must give large dinner-parties at such 


and such times; and thus we starve our| 


friendship to fatten our ostentation—* Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship!” Defend 
me from dinners in the fashion and routs @ la 
mode! Give me the dance, merry from the 
heart—the conviviality of health and reason 
—the communion of grace and simplicity in 
pleasure—interest instead of indifference— 
sparkling wit instead of frivolity—innocent 
mirth of the heart in place of that which 1s 
faint and sickly on the lip. 


nd servile: to be an adept, as Richelieu 


been dived into, deserts crossed, mines ran- 
sacked, invention tortured, and art only not 
quite exhausted, to minister to her wants 
and changes. A female twelve months be- 
hind the mode, would be considered as out- 
landish as a mermaid. A man, if he bea 
centleman, may wear a one-year-old coat 
and pass well enough in society ; but a lady, 
in a dress completely out, would be scorned 
and shunned, ridiculed and slandered. The 
ladies formerly had a doll imported monthly 
from Paris, when that city led the fashion. 
This waxen beauty was the sylph that gave 
her aid— 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, 
onthe garments of all England’s daughters 
The at- 
tachment of the fair to fashion, to operas, 
and ———— But I must hold my pen—I see 
a lovely face approaching my writing-table 
—it already frowns upon me for beginning 
my last paragraph—it asks me upbraidingly 
how I can presume to censure its idol, and 
flutters past me repeating— 


Poor moralist! and what art thou! 


” + ¥ + * 
Thy joys no glittering female meet 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No paiuted plumage to display; 
and archly concludes, with mortifying em 
phasis in an old man’s ear, 
We frolic while ’tis May! 


“LITE R! ARY Vv ARIET y. 


AmonG the Scandinavi an barbark ins, 
was deemed the highest point of felicity, 
that they should, in the future state, be seated 
in the hall of Odin, and there get intoxicated 
by quaffing strong liquors from the skulls ot 


'those over whom they had triumphed in bat- 


tle. 
The Italian poet Marino, to whom Milton 


} " ‘ ra ; : 
; /Owes not afew of the splendid situations in 
But every thing fashionable is constrained | 


told Corneille, one must possess un esprit de | 


suite, for Fashion takes her tone from the 
titled ones of the earth; your courtiers are 
always slaves of the mode; and in fashion 
the example of the greatest * bestrides the 
earth like a Colossus.” 

I might trace f fashion in a thousand other 
shapes—in operas, at watering-places, 


through town and country; but | will only | 
briefly notive it in one more. 


The natural | 


Paradise Lost, makes the conclave of friends 
in Pandemonium, quaff wine from the peri- 
cranium of Minerva. Mandeville relates 
that, the old Guebres exposed the dead 
bodies of their parents to the fowls of the 
air, reserving only their skulls, of which he 
says, ‘‘ the son maketh a cuppe, and there- 
from drynkethe he with gret devocion.” 


The lively interest excited by the perusa! 
of well written books of moral fiction, is it- 
selfa boon, and calls for our gratitude 1m 
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return for the constitution+of nature, by | tion, calling “the world—the world!” his 
which we are made capable of receiving|own. His enthusiasm is fettered by civil 
this pleasure. Many persons seem to be|and religious despotism: all the sublimer 
afraid to be happy. They cannot keep their | aspirations of his genius are suppressed. It 
consciences at ease, except in a state of suf-|is strange he should have done so much 
fering. There is wickedness in smiles and{ when he could do nothing without fear and 
good fortune.—A soft bed is one of the tricks| awe ; and the inquirer asks, What might 
of Satan to lull the soul into a fatal security. | he not have done if the highest and noblest 
In this mode of thinking, a happy human|themes of song had not been banned and 
face is a book of most alarming heresy. | barred to his imagination ? 

Beautiful and sweet children are LITTLE 
FIENDS, and have embryo claws growing in 
secret to tear out the eyes of those who love 
and protect them.—AHolley. 





95° 
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There must be a time for study and a 
time for those affairs that are inseparable 
from our profession. Conversation cannot 
take up our whole life; these two other du- 
ties deserve to be preferred before it. Igno- 
rance sits always scandalously upon a gen- 
tleman; his quality doth not excuse, and 
the world doth not sufficiently instruct him. 
When a man knows how to make an equal 
mixture of these things, he cannot fail to 
distinguish himself exceedingly from those 
that apply themselves but to one of them. 


There needs as much discretion to give 
advice, as compliance to follow it. Nothing 
is so dreadful as a friend that takes the ad- 
vantage of his own experience—that propo- 
ses all his counsels as laws, and with the au- 
thority of a master—that takes from us the 
privilege of examining what he says, and 
would force the mind by authority rather 
than win it by argument. Such a man never 
fails to cite himself foran example. He ap- 
plies his observations upon all occasions— Frequent observations proves that some 
he quotes his own knowledge for proofs, and | Of the strongest minds are under the domi- 
has experienced all he advances—every | nion of very powerful feelings and passions, 
thing that he says is extravagant—and the | and by the stimulus which these supply to 


fear he is under of not saying enough to 
persuade, makes him always say too much 
to be believed, which destroys the desired 
effect. 


The popular poetry of Spain is, especially 
interesting, because it is truly national. Its 
influence has, perhaps, served more than 


any other circumstance to preserve, from | 
age to age, the peculiar characteristics of| 


the Spanish nation. Their language, their 


habitual thoughts and feelings, their very | 


existence, have all borrowed the hues of 
their romantic songs. The immortality of 
their poets is not alone in their recollections, 


or the affections, of the people, but in their | 
every day pursuits, and enjoyments, and | ; 47 ie 

diy A, : JY sedhiny |destroy disorder within, and to repel injury 
this character. The haughty orieutalism of | 
the Mussulmans, and the rude struggles of | 


cares. All events have combined to create 


the reason, enable it to accomplish much 
which minds equally great, without such 
\strong excitements, would be unable or 
afraid to attempt. Thus Melancthon never 
could have done the work of Luther, Calvin, 


jor Knox. He has a remark himself some- 


where, that a vigorous mind is as necessarily 
accompanied with violent passions, as a great 
fire with strong heat. Strong passion (he 
also says), under the direction of a feeble 
reason, feeds a low fever, which serves only 
to destroy the body that entertains it. But 
vehement passion does not indicate an infirm 





judgment. It often accompanies and actu- 


ates, and is even auxiliary toa powerfulun- 
derstanding ; and when they both conspire 
and act harmoniously, their force is great to 


from abroad. No revolution (in public sen- 
timent), civil or religious, says Sir Gilbert 


ardent and courageous adventurers for free- | Elliott, writing in 1758 to the historian Ro- 


dom,-—the knight-errantry of the chivalric | 
ages,—the music of the troubadours,—all in | 
action among high mountains, mighty| 
Streams, the surrounding sea, the unclouded | 
heaven, and conveyed through a language | 
singularly poetical and sonorous, have crea- 
ted the love, and the practice, of romantic | 
song, throughout the Peninsula, and stamp- | 
ed, indelibly, a distinguishing impress upon ! 
ils Universal mind. 

When the very narrow range of these 
compositions is considered, their variety, as 
well as their simplicity, will excite admira- 
‘ion, The poet in Spain is no heir of crea- | 


ertson, can be accomplished without that 
degree of ardour and passion, which in a 
later age will be matter of ridicule to men 
who do not feel the occasion and enter into 
the spirit of the times, 


GARRICK AND DR. HILL. 


Gurrick’s Epigram, addressed to the 
redoubted Sir John Hill. 


“« For physic and farces, 
Thy equal there scarce is: 
Thy farces are physic, 
Thy physic a farce is.” 
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** Fran the same to the same 
rhou essence of dock, and valerian, and sage, 
At once the disgrace and the pest of this age, 
Ihe worst that we wish thee for all thy d—d crimes, 
Is to take thy own physic, and read thy own rhymes 
wee Junto.” 
** Answer to the Junto 
** Their wish inform must be revers'd 
To suit the doctor's crimes; 
For he who takes his physic first, 
Will never read his rhymes. Anotuer Junto.” 
** The Final Ansner 
The doctor sent to ove of the papers the following 
answer :— 
* Ye desperate Junto, ye great or ye small, 
Who combat dukes, doctors, the devil and all; 
Whether gentlemen, scribblers, or poets in jail, 
Your impertinent curses shall never prevail 
Pll take neither sage, dock, valerian, nor honey, 
Do you take the physic, and Pll take the money.”’ 


‘THE ESSAYIST. , 


For the New-York Literary Gazette 


ON PLAGIARISM, ANDA HIT ATCRITICS. 


PLAGIARISM is the surreptitious/y adapt- 
ing the words and thoughts of others to our 
own use. 

There is no fault, perhaps, (dulness ex- 
cepted) which authors are accused of so 
much, as plagiarism, by hyper and pseudo- 
critics, nor one that is oftener brought up in 
judgment against them unjustly. 

The mind of man, may, with some apt- 
ness, be compared to a lake or reservoir, 





ing air,” ‘sere leaf,” ‘* mouth-honor,’ 
‘“‘raven hair,” “yellow hue,” “ laughing 
eyes,” * pride, pomp, and circumstance ot” 


—no matter what, and so forth, which are 


| principally the property of Shakspeare. 


Critics are the judges of the literary .re 
public; and, in virtue of their office, are 


‘bound to expose, and punish with their 


censure, Plagiarists, and those who sin 
against the laws of sound sense and good 
taste: when this is done manfully and fair- 
ly, they do a service to the cause of Letters 
by directing the public mind. Mr. Addison 
says “a true critic ought to dwell rather 
upon excellencies than imperfections, to dis- 
cover the concealed beauties of a writer 
and communicate to the world such things 
as are worth their observation. The most 
exquisite words and finest strokes of an au- 
thor, are those which very often appear the 
most doubtful and exceptionable to a man 
who wants a relish for polite learing; and 
they are these which a sour undistinguishing 


critic generally attacks with the greatest 


violence.” 
An injudicious critic, who quarrels with 


‘every thought, word, or turn of expression, 


is worse than a nuisance, and deserves the 
condemnation of all honorable men—not 
that he ultimately does any harm, but that 
the feelings of the author are often unneces- 


'sarily harassed, and a few readers are for a 


whose waters are supplied by a thousand | 
tributary streams from neighbouring and | 


distant sources, as well as by internal 
springs, whose rise it has been impossible 
for human ingenuity to discover ;—as well 
might we describe thought or volition which 
nv metapbysician has defined, and perhaps 
never will define mathematically. 

Thus, when a man is in intense thought, 
and ranging through the boundless space of 
imagination, an idea, or a word, comes like 
a ray of light into his mind, and he applies 
it to his own use. If this should chance to 
have been used by any writer, in any lan- 
guage, previously, those critics who are 
more intent in discovering faults in others 
than in correcting their own, set him in- 
stantly down as a man of no genius, but 
only an adumbration of some one who has 


time deluded. 

There are some men, however, who have 
studied to set down laws, and informed us, 
not in a dictionary explanation, but at some 
length and clearly, what plagiarism is. 
Boileau, one of the greatest writers of his 
day, says ‘that wit and fine writing do not 
consist so much in advancing things that are 


| new, as in giving things that are known an 


written before,—whose pages perhaps it is | 
| an inferior; and if he borrow from an equa! 


ten to one if the hapless author has ever 
read; or if read, the thought has been so 
lang buried in the brain, that it comes from 
the “ well of memory” a new creation. 
There are some critics, moreover, who go 


agreeable turn.” 

If one author’s writings suggest a thought 
to another, which he improves, it cannot be 
called plagiarism. Many such things occur, 
and it would be an endless task for a writer 
to tell how far and no farther he is indebted 
to his predecessors. Butif an author use 
the thoughts and words of another, wilfully, 
not improving, but perhaps diminishing the 
beauty, that is base plagiarism.—It is a 
crime, however, which never does any harm. 
A good writer seldom deigns to borrow from 


or superior, the world will assuredly find (* 


|out, and * render to Cesar the things which 


so far, that, if they discover a noun qualifi- | 


ed by a particular adjective, which has pre- 
viously been used, are so bitter against the 
authors for filching the labors of others that, 
judging from their asperity, they would con- 
demn them as guilty of treason. The fol- 
Nowing are some of the expressions; ‘ cas- 


are Cesar’s,” and heap indignation on hin 
who steals the mental property of another. 
if, however, an acknowledgement is made, 
with the confession, the crime expires. 
Since Pope’s day, especially, imitations 
from the ancients have never been consi- 
dered unfair; but their labors have rather 
been considered a common garden where 
all, possessing the power, have access, to 
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choose the flower that pleases them most, 
provided it is dressed according to modern 


taste. 

Pope, who confesses that he studied and 
imitated them, says, that “‘ the highest cha- 
racter for sense and learning has been ob- 
tained by those who have been most indebted 
to them,” (the ancients) ; and adds, “ there- 
fore, they who say our thougbts are not our 
thoughts because they resemble the ancients, 
may as well say, our faces are not our own, 
because they are like our fathers.” 

Thus speaks a noble mind and generous 
spirit. Candor and magnanimity are the 
noblest attributes of genius; while dull and 
prosaic men are always on the alert to dis- 


7 ‘ ai oon 
cover blemishes in others, unforgiving in | 


hate, and zealous in persecution. 
Many of the first poets of the present day, 


stand foully convicted of plagiarism. Scott, | 


Moore, Montgomery, Hogg, &c. 


has borrowed more than any other, and ac- 


knowledged less: his original sources not 
being very recondite*, most, nay, perhaps all 
his thefts have been discovered ; and for this, 
some of his foes deny that he possessed the 
first requisite for a poet—originality. We, 
however, hazard our judgment in asserting, 
that he was the greatest the present century 
has seen. 

Southey has borrowed much, but like a 
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Byron, | 


| ‘* To see thee, hear thee, cal! thee mine.”’ 
Moore. 
| ‘* To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay.”” 
Brron. 


In this case, however, neither Byron nor 
Moore can be accused of plagiarism. Lalla 
Rookh, and the Bride of Abydos, were 
written about the same time, in different 
countries, at least were published simul- 
taneously, so that when written, the one 
could not possibly have seen the poem of the 
other. 





Who is there so base that would be a bondsmen’"’ 
| SHAKSPEARE. 


‘* Wha sae base as be a slave?” Burns, 
| 
** Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud, 
Fu’ loud I hear ye lie.” 
Old Ballad of Sir P. Spens. 


“Ye lee, ye lee, ye ill womyn 


} Sae loud I hear ye lee.”’ Hose. 
| In these two passages, Burns and Hogg are 
evidently guilty of plagiarism—but if wit- 


tingly or uot, | pretend not to determine. 
**The night is long that never finds a day,” 


and again, 





‘« Time and the hour gets through the roughest day. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
| 


{ “ The longest day will have an end.” 
| TRAGEDY oF ISABELLA. 


true christian, as he is, made due acknow- | I can find no fault with Shakspeare for using 


ledgments, which takes awa 
crime. 

Campbell has never been a servile imit 
tor or plagiarist—of all living authors, he is 


freest from this crime; and this is no small | ;, 


praise—it is at least a striking proof of his | 
originality and the resources of his own) 
mind. 
The works of science are different from | 
those of imagination. No man writing on 
scientific matters pretends, (and this is well | 
enough known), to say only that which is | 
original, if he did, that would at once be 
pretending to be the discoverer of the sub- 
ject which he treats of, which nine times in 
ten, as every reader knows, is not the case. | 


They however make due acknowledgments, | - 


| 
though not always. In the course of my | 
reading, I have detected many similar | 
thoughts and expressions in different au- | 


y the moral! the same idea twice in the same play, but 


that excuse will not serve Southerne—it 


4- | was plagiarism in him. 


Gray has committed innumerable plagiar- 

ms, many of which Professor Young has 
exposed in his admirable critique on ‘* The 
Elegy ina Country Church Yard.” 

Those disposed, by looking into authors of 
the present day both in England and Ameri- 
ca, may pique themselves for finding out 
similar passages, though few readers have 
any concern how an author comes by his 
ideas if they be forcibly and naturally set 
down: pleasure being the chief object in 
reading works of the imagination. X. 








CHINESE HELL. 


Among the Chinese, the anticipations of 





thors—a few of these follow. ‘death are distressing. Their imagination 
“« And back recoiled, he knew not why, ‘has invented no fewer than ten hells; one 
Even at the sound himself had made.” Contins. | consists of hills stuck full of knives; ano- 
‘* How sweetly,” said the gentle maid, ither of an iron boiler filled with scalding 


Of her own gentle voice afraid Moore. 
Collins wrote before Moore, and it is evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, that 
these passages were produced by the same 
train of thought, though differently ex- 
pressed. 





. Br 





ron’s Original sources not recondite ? 


Ep Lit. Gaz 


water; athird is a hell of ice; m another 
the punishment is pulling out the tongue of 
those who tell lies; another is a hell of pai- 
sonous serpents; in another the victim is 
drawn into pieces; another is a hell of 
blackness and darkness; and ydu may hear 
them praying in one, ‘ May I not fall into 
the hell of swords ;” and otherg, into this oy 


that place of torment 
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POETR Yy. | manors and westward—shone, with difere:: 
hignts 
1 - Sn | ie Selby: os Se Ae Sees, ineffably pure ; 
THE COMET AND THE EARTH. rhe otuer of imtensest burning red. 
But one was still the same ;—the other swe!’ 
By Edwin Ather-tone Each day to a terrific bulk, and grew 


Dreadfully bright, till the out-blazed sun 
i Look’d pale,—and paler,—and at last we 
oul > 
And meu knew not when he arose or set. 


SUDDENLY there came a fiery star, 
Wandering trom out its Oibit, masterless. 
"The dwellers of the earth,—they were a race 
Mightier than ours,—look’d nightly on the skv, 


And their thoughts were troubled : night by * The terrible event was then at hand: 
hight the star Throughout the day the roarings of its fires 


(irew brighter, larger ;—waving flames shot out Oppress'd all ears ;—and when the fury sauk 
That made the sky appear to shake and quiver, Beneath the horizon, stull throughout the nigt: 
Night atter night it) grew 3;—the stars were | They heard its threatenings 5 dying far away 


quench d Pill midnight ; them with every hour returning 
Before its burning presence ;—the moon took , Louder and louder, like advancing thunders 
A paler—aod a paler hue :—men climbed Riding upon the tempest. 
> » mttane aor rate { = 
Upon the mountains every eve to watch | ‘ Vet once more 


Ilow it arose 5 aud sat upon the ground 
All vight to gaze uponit. “Tie day then 
Became the time for sleeping; aud they woke 


s? 


It rose on earthly eyes. One-fourth the heavens 
Was cover’d by its bulk. Ere it had reach'd 
, ; Its middle course, the huge ba! almost fill'd 
From feverish neat oF a: to look out ‘The sky’s circumference ; and anon there was 
Foi the terrific visitor.” Night by misht No dae '—naught but that terrible world of 
It swell’d and brighten’d :—all the fimament | fire, 
Was kintled when it came. The waning moon | (2), sing —and roaring.—and advancing still ’ 
Had died away; and when she should have | add = i 
Again into the sky, men found her not. [come | —_ 


Stull, stuli the heaven-fire geew ! THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 


'—there was no | 
But to the day succeeded a new day — [night; 

, " “ There is Id we have not seen 
OF stranze and terrible splendour. Darkness rere Is a World We e not seen, 


Became a luxury; and men would go — [then T hat time shall never dare destroy ; 
‘To caves and subterraneaa depths to cool | Where mortal footstep hath not been, 
Their hot and dazzled e yes. The beasts of the | Nor ear has caught its sound of joy. 


Were restless and uneasy, i newing not { field 

Their hour tor slumber: they went up and 
down 

Distractedly ; and, as they fed, would stop, 

And tremble, and look round, as if they fear’d 


There is a region lovelier far 
Than sages tell or poets sing, 
Brighter than summer's beauties are, 
Aud softer than the tints of spring. 





A lurking enemy. ‘The things of prey.— There is a world, and O how blest : 
Mousters that earth now kuows not,—came Fairer than prophets ever toid; 
abroad [day | And never did an angel guest 
When the red night sun had gone down ; for | One half its blessedness unfold. 

With its mild light less glard spo ireyes | ‘ 
j s d lig glard upou their eyes | Itis all holy and serene, 


Than that fire-flashing firmament.—Yet,—y et 
With every coming night the terrible star 
Expanded : meu bad now no thought but that: 
All oce upations were laid by :—the earth 
Was left untill’d :—the voyagers on the — It is not fanned by summer gale, 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the lai ?Tis not refresh’d by vernal showers, 
‘lo wait the unknown event. O'er all the w orl It never needs the moon-beam pale, 
Unutterable terror reigned. Men now For there are known no evening hours. 
By thousands, and by tens of thousands, met— | 
Wond ring and prophesying. Day and night 
All habitable regions seut to heaven 

Wailings and lamentations and loud prayers. 
The ethereal shapes that peopled earth, as now, 


The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


No: for this world is ever bright, 
With a pure radiance all its own; 
The streams of uncreated tight 
Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


Saw with astonishment, but not with fear, There, forms that mortals may not ser, 
tr : ; 
This strange disorder ;—for the wreck of worlds Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
Injures notthem. The spirits of the sun, And clad in peerless majesty. 
Look’d wondering down, expecting what might Move with unutterable grace. 
come ; 


For right tow’rds earth the blazing terror held In vain the philosophic eye, 

lis awful course; and all the abyss of space May seek to view the fair abode, 

Resounded to the roarin: gs of its fires, Oy find it in the curtain’d sky :-— 

- It is, THE DWELLING PLACE OF GoD. 
* Night after night men still look’d ont :—it | _ 

Night atter night, faster and faster still. ferew | . iil . 

‘Phe crimson sky announe’d its terrible coming THE MASQUER 5 SONG. 











Long ere it rose; and after dt went down The festal eve.o’er earth and sky, 
Look'd red and fiery long. Kaeh nigint it came | In ber sunset robe looks bright ; 
b.rter,—and linger’d lates in the morn, Aud the purple hills of Si cily, 

1..) a the heavens the sam and it at once-~ With their vineyards, laugh in sigh! 
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Though former grief be not forgot, 
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jjour the marble cites of her plains 
Glad voices injngling swell; 

Dut with yet more loud and lofty strains 
fhey shall bail the vesper-bell. 


Oh! sweet the tones when the summer breeze 
Their cadence wafts afar, 

To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleain to the first pale star. 

[he shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell ; 

But a deeper power shail breathe to-night, 
inthe sound of the vesper-bell. 

MKS. HEMANS. 
~~ 


WILLIAM TELL’S CHAPEL. 
{From the German of Stolberg. } 
his holy spot—O view it well ! 
lhe birth-place *twas of William Tell. 
Here, where his fathers press’d the sod, 
Au altar now is rais d to God. 


When first his mother view'd the boy, 
She joy’d with all a mother’s joy ; 
She thought no longer of her smart, 
But clasp'd her infant to her heart. 


« Great God !” she cried, ‘*O! may he be 
A servant firm and true to thee!” 

But God decreed by him to show 

Such deeds as armies could not do. 


He pour’d warm blood his veins along ; 
He made him as a war-horse strong ; 
He bade him range the mountain side, 
Fierce as the hawk, and fiery eyed. 


God gave the Youth, as teachers, none 
But Nature and his Word alone ; 

And oft, by secret desert streams, 

Fed bis high soul with heavenly dreams. 


The labours of the wave and field 
Longtime his manly limbs had steel’d ; 
Their dangers had his sport been long, 
Ere yet he knew himself so strong— 


Ere yet he felt his native land 

Must owe her freedom to his hand ; 
That he alone her foes cauld tame, 
And end her slavery and her shame. 


=f 


TO MANDANE. 


On! blame me not, my gentle one, 
If cold in heart I seem ; 

But think the ill thou pond’rest on, 
As but a midnight dream. 


Oh! blame me not; oh ! doubt me not; 
lam not cold to thee ; 

Though former grief is not forgot, 
Thy heart is safe with me. 


Oh! chide me not, if on my tongue 
No tender accents dwell ; 

The harp of peace is yet unstrung— 
But thou mayst break the spell. 


Be still my own ; be what thou art ; 
An hour will soon appear, 

When thou shalt find this absent heart 
Will love as thine sincere. 


Then blame me not; oh! doubt me not; 
T am not cold to thee ; 


MELANCHOLY. 


The sun of the musning, 
} Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart, 
But, oh! give to saduess 
Aud softness a beart— 
A moment to ponder—a season to grieve, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve ! 





Then soothing reflections 
Awake to the mind, 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay— 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time wither’d away : 
In all that for brightness and beauty may seem 


| The painting of fancy, the work of adream ! 


The soft cloud of lightness, 
The stars beaming through— 
The pure moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue— 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still— 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill,— 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that im- 
part 
A bliss to the eye, aud a balm to the heart. 


—<e— 
THE FLIGHT OF XERXES. 


I saw him on the battle eve, 
When like aking he bore him! 
Proud hosts in glittering helm and greave, 
And prouder chiefs before him : 
The warrior, and the warrior’s deeds, 
The morrow, and the morrow's meeds— 
No dauuting thoughts came o'er him ;— 
He look’d around him, and his eye 
Defiance flash’d to earth and sky. 


He look'd on ocean ;—its broad breast 
Was cover’d with his fleet ; 
On earth,—and saw from east to west 
His banner’d millions meet. 
While rock, and glen, and cave, and coast, 
Shook with the war-cry of that host, 
The thunder of their feet! 
He heard th’ imperial echoes ring, 
le heard, apd FELT himself aking! 


Lsaw him next alone: nor camp, 
Nor chief his steps attended, 
Nor banners blazed, nor coursers’ trainp 
With war-cries proudly blended : 
He stood alone, whom Fortune high 
So lately seem'd to deify, 
He, who with Heav'n contended, 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave, 
Behind, the foe,—betore, the wave. 


He stood,—fleet, army, treasure gone, 
Alone, and in despair! 

While wave and wind swept ruthless on, 
For THEY were monarchs there; 

And Xerxes ina single bark, 

Where late his thousand ships were dark, 
Must all their fury dare ;--— 

Tuy glorious revenge was this, 

Tuy trophy, deathiess Savamis! 








——— te 
It is reported of Sebastian, a very goad 
Latin poet, that he could seldom avoid 
speaking in verse, in his common conver- 








Thy heartis safe with me. 


sation. 
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Roman Nights ; or, the Tomb of the Se- 
pios. By Ale ssandro Verri. Trapsiated 
byaLady. New-York. 1526. 


Tris is one of the most delightful works 


ERARY GAZETTE, AND 


heavy, as if weighed down by the sium 


ber of ages. While they gradually raised 
| their heads, and fixed their glances on me 
‘with aslow and confused expression, like 
sleepers just awakened, I perceived a phos- 
phoric glare in a distant part of the cavern, 
/it accompanied a spectre who advanced 
/with a majestic mien, clothed in the white 


that ever has been written upon the days of toga, and resembling the consular statues. 


old. 
thor has been conascientions|; 
his historical details ; wihule, 
gular manner in wich he has treated the 


Itis founded upon history, and the au- 
faithful in all 
from the sin- 


subject, the great majority of his pages are 
highly dratmatic. 

Count Verri commences his work by de- 
tailing the passionate adimirativy of ancient 
times, which the study of the classics had 
excited im his breast. The annals of Rome, 
in particular, had for him a surpassing in- 
terest. [le indulged his imagimation, by 
dwelling on the theme of her grandeur and 
ler glory, until, at last, he was inflamed by 


a strange desire and cherished hope of sum- 


moning the greatest Romans from their 


| fis countenance was replete with tnild dig- 
“nity ; he seemed past the prime of man- 
‘hood ; and his aspect inspired respect and 
‘reverence. No sooner was he perceived 
| by the spectres among the tombs, than they 

hurried to meet him, and pressed around 
/ him with admiration and homage; but there 
'was something in their low voices too me- 
luncholy for language to express. Alone 
in the midst of the immense crowd that sur- 
‘rounded him, he stood proudly erect, with 
“conscious superiority, and seemed preparing 
to address them. Almost breathless in anx- 
ious suspense, I leaned myself against the 
side of a tomb, subdued to silence by sen- 
timents of surprise and veneration.” p. 5, 


This lofty and majestic phantom was Ci- 
cero, and he is thus described by the au- 





graves, and viewing them face to face. Un- | thor— 


arrived in the autumn of the vear. 


ed the sepulchre. 


again filled his heart. On a sudden he was 


startled by plaintive and increasing mur- 
murs—the earth shook, the bones rattled 
against the coffins, aud human faces appear- 
ed slowly rising from then. 


* Atlength every sarcophaens seemed to 


upper part of the body. I saw the head and 
shoulders of children and young persons, 
and the upper half of the formas of men.— 
The females, with modest derennour, stood 
shrouded in veils, which some of them drew 
aside. There were youths whose thick 
locks shaded their brows; they divided 
them on their foreheads, or flune them back 
upon their shoulders; while other spectres, 
by their baldness and white hair, seemed to 
have died in the decline of their years.— 
The faces of young virgins, cut off in the 
dawn of their loveliness, though shaded by 
death, were still blooming with a faint car- 
nation, like the tender tints of the cropped 
flower. But the eves of the phantoms were 


soe 


der the influence of such and similar feel- 
mes, he left Lombardy for Rome, where he 
The 
long-sought tomb of the Seipies had just | pad neglected sensual gratifications for in- 
been discovered. At the approach of night, | tellectual pleasures. 
the author repaired to the cavern and enter- | 
While he was contem- 
plating the relics of the dead, the strange 
desire of communing with departed spirits 


hold a spectre, standing and diselosing the | 


Hlis features were rather thin and deeply 
‘marked with the lines of thought, as if he 


| ‘‘ He appeared to be on the verge of age. 
| 
| 


His calm seriousness 
|of countenance showed that he was fond of 
| reflection ; a pleasing modesty mingled with 
‘its thoughtful expression, evincing that he 
rather concealed than exposed his extensive 
acquirements. His hair was thin, partly 
gray, and cut carelessly around his head. 
His forehead was wrinkled at the base, ow- 
ing toa habit of concentrating his thoughts 
in deep meditation. His eyes were large, 
and rolled slowly, shining with a peculiar 
“brightness, which I cannot affirm they po-- 
sessed during life. Over these were broad, 
‘thick, and well-arched brows. 


His com- 
plexion was rather pallid, and his mov!) 
large; his lips were thick, espectally the 
under one. His chin was well proportiw- 
ed, and while silent he often rested it on bi 
left hand, a habit carefully recorded by 
Plutarch, who has not forgotten to mention 
in his biography that customary attitude. 
He was above the ordinary size, and atured 
in a white toga.” p. 11. 


Cicero and the author then converse on 4 
variety of subjects, when the sound of many 
voices fills the air, and throngs of proud and 
martial spectres, clad in different garbs, ap- 
proach. Amongst them Cicero discovers 
"Marcus Brutus, whose heartless vanitt *d 
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vs to him in death—his first words are, 
| ain he, still ready to stab a tyrant.”— 
‘ile Cicero and Brutus are about to em- 
ce, another spectre (Antony) springs be 
seen them—he and Brutus inveigh against 
chother, when a phantom rushes forward, 
, eve sternly fixed upon them. This is 
“jusCesar. He bursts forth in a strain 
‘fierce invective against Brutus, 
«th stoical seriousness, remains silent. Ci- 


) 


who, 


ero steps forward and pacifies both parties : 
withe placable Casar (we are sorry that 

e author has thus sketched it) grasps the 

niof his vain and black-hearted assas- 
.u, in friendship. The author then makes 
‘.e arch-hypocrite Brutus, for such he was 

i reality, say with an air of sincerity, 

Oh, Caesar, I struck thee, not because | 
ated thee, but because I pitied Rome !” 
\le afterwards adds, that he was rewarded 
»y “ the consciousness of a just and gene- 
rus purpose.” Was he indeed! it may 
save been so—but his reward ought to have 
seen very different—the scorpions of a 
nuilty conscience, and the goads of mortifi- 
elvanity, ought to have been, and proba- 
vy were, the reward of this coxcombical 
jatriot and sanguinary parricide. 

Cesar then addresses the phantoms, ex- 
posing the corruption of the Republic, and 
stifying his own conduct. This harangue 
‘the most eloquent part of the whole work. 
ilesketches the character of those curses 
‘Rome, the tribunes Saturninus and Dru- 
us, and describes the enormities of Marius 
iid Sylla. He then states his own motives 
wilactions, previvasly to the awful hour 
“en he rendered himself subject to the 


adful curse invoked upon the head of 


“at commander, who should dare to cross 
¢Rubicon with his army. Hecontinues, 
“What painfal recollections that name 

‘vakens! Tcould not move from the shore, 


" 


“wry mother. IT had searcely placed my 


“ot upon the bridge, when 1 felt expiring in | 


~— P a 
Y Oreast that courage which till then had 
‘ei superior to the greatest dangers. A 


“id trembled like a child in presence of an! 


A REPOSITORY. O2Y 


| lence to condemn my pious hesitancy. At 
length 1 passed the boundary, with such feel- 
ings as he must have, who hurries froma 
precipice, and closes his eyes to hide from 
| hats vision the awful depths into which he 
plunges. Then Pompey, that famous war- 
rior, who lad boasted that he need only 
stamp with his foot, and whole legions would 
start from the earth; fled net only from 
Rome but from Ital}, although his troops 
were superior to mine in numbers. The 
people favoured the march of my victorious 
squadrons, not lorced by sanguinary vio- 
lence, but won by my generosity and for- 
giveness. | pursued Pompey closely, even 
into Greece, continually offering him peace 
on tnoderate conditions. Obliged at length 
tu make a decisive trial, we came to battle 
in the plains of Pharsalia. There, 1 con- 
fess, I could not recognise Pompey the 
Great. Overwhelmed, | presume, by lis 
evil destiny, he fought badly and took to 
flight. But if in this immortal state we 
may be allowed to glory in those virtuous 
deeds which did us honour upon earth, | 
may proudly repeat my efforts on that severe 
day to alleviate the horrors of your discom- 
fiiure. As soon as | perceived the victory 
was mine, I hastened along the ranks, loud- 
ly exclaiming to my soldiers, spare the Ro- 
mans! These words suspended the animo- 
sity of the victors, and the vanquished, 
with full confidence in my good faith, made 
not even an endeavour to seek by flight the 
safety which they trusted to find with me. 
But I remained a joyless conqueror; that 
victory, bought with the blood of my 
fellow-citizens, was bitter to my heart. 
Glancing my eyes, full of tears, over that 
scene of destruction and death, | lamented 
aloud the necessity which had obliged me 
to recur to force ata time when the viola- 
tion of law, the contempt of authority, the 
insufficiency of control, aud the infringe- 
meut of every igit, lef my country no vth- 
er means of enivrcing her mandates than 
the listed field and the point of the sword. 
*“ Not content with forgiving all those 
who threw themselves upon my generosity 
after the battle, | wished to deprive myself 
of every motive to revenge; I therefore 
burned, without ever having read therm, 
many of the letters of Pompey, which had 
fallen into my hands ; thus veiling from my 
/own eyes the names of my enemies, rather 


| preferring to live in peril than in suspi- 





“emor of awe represse@my bold spirit, and | Clon. 


‘seemed to feel upon my throbbing heart 


“ But during the battle of Pharsalia, my 


“¢ hand of my country. Wavering and | severest apprehensions were for thee, O Bru- 


‘resolute, I turned to Asinius Pollio; i¢| tus! for thee, who under the banners of 
“pends upon ourselves to return, said 1, with , Pompey, by whom thy father lost his life un- 
‘altering voice ; yet another step and we, justly, wast arrayed against Caesar, who 
“innot, but will have to recur to the decision | loved thee as his son. Before the action, I 
ms. He said nothing in answer, and! passed through the squadrons and gave or- 
“Who were around me seemed by their si- | ders to each of my soldiers to spare thee 


¢ 
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vu 


and to favour thy escape. Believe me, [| that passed, alone ainongst the tumbs. Hy 
felt a horror of impelling fellow “CHUZENS | returns to the haunts of the living, to sluin 
against one another, but shuddered more at) } oe and to dream of the dead. 

the idea of encountering thee, or perceiving 
thee among the dead! butif thou hadst | : wa 
such athirst fur my blood, why didst thou | pairs to the tomb of the Sciplos, to meet the 
not, then follow my footsteps; why didst thou , spirits of the dead. Marius and Sylla re- 
not then seize an opportunity im the conu-| count and justify their deeds. The mii 
sion of battle tou shed it on the field, where and gentle Pomponius Atticus— 

it would have flowed with honour! Cer- | = 

tainly it would have been nobler to have | 
perished in the execution of so bold an at- | 
tempt, than to survive deteat only to entreat addresses the throng, and exposes the cru. 


my clemency, to obtain it, and then to bear i elty, the vices, and the injustice of Rome 
for years friendship upou vg ay = = (during his wra. Then, five haughty aud 
cour in thy heart; and at last, when the) patrician phantoms (the five Scipios) com: 


veil that covers thy projects is thrown aside, AP ok . 
to betray thyself to the world a paragon of | slowly forward, disdainfully frowning on tle 


perfidy and ingratitude. It seems to me | plebeian herd of spectres. Pomponius, whw 
that I still behold thee, the murderous steel | seems to be much more of a scold as a Spi- 
g.eaming in thy grasp ; and thy eyes rive- rit than he was as a mortal, again sketches 
, . Ww > » CG > a. | . , 
ted on mine with the sternness of inexora the history of Rome and the deeds of this 
ble resolve! Iwas struggling, less over-|,.  .. =. ' / 
family of heroes, with great severity. Lu. 


powered by my wounds than by my an- ; 
guish, at discovering that my assailants | €’etia comes next, and she fares little better 


were those to whom I had been lavish of fa-}in his hands; but to all that is said, she 
vours, and in whom I had placed the most} makes no reply, and glides away among: 


» > confidence 2 rhe ow Le . . : 
generous confidence. But when [ saw thee | the ghosts. Junius Brutus (the inexorable (2- 


too, Brutus! [I would defend no longer a | hor.) Viewinies onl bis iemmiiiied eatin 
: : ' or, ° s and his ated daughter. 
life which had become irksome to thee. ! / vs ° 


: : . Dl ate et ae et ea ee 
Covering my face with my robe, f shrunk Portius Cato, Pompey (who is accompanied 
not from your daggers, until my murmur- | by Cleopatra,) Octavius, attended by hi 
ing soul was released and fled hither for | laureate Horace, join the throng, and much 
ve 4 ae M ‘ » . . . . . . 
ever. I appeal to you, U Romans ! to the | pecrimination, dispute, and invective ensue 
irce testinony of y arts, whether ye 

tunony of your hearts, whether ye | _ when suddenly the spectres all hasten 
have ever enjoyed a government more mo- ; 
_ & away in horror, at the appearance of a par- 


derate, more bountiful, more paternal than) ~"‘ E 
mine. And thon, O Brutus! who hadst|"i¢cide—the author remains, to whom the 


already seen us, in our civil wars, slaugh-| wretch describes his dark crime, and his 
tering each other, not for liberty, but for | dreadful punishment, in most appalling lan- 
the choice of tnasters ; it was a strange in- enage 
fatuation in thee to think, that were I no|° Tr -_ , to tl d of the third 
more, nosecond tyrant would arise less just! a oerer Ser ee cee eae 
than Casar, and bind stronger fetters ona night. At the next meeting, the spirits 
nation formed for slavery!” p. 46. anxiously inquire of the stranger about the 
~ . present state and respectability of their be- 
+ peg » 74 ° ° ° of 
Brutus rejoins with the cant of * duty, lloved city. ‘ Our city,” they ery, “ov 
patriotism, hatred of tyranny,” and all the | «ity, does one stone yet stand upon another 
set terms with which similar hypocrites and | {s she annihilated, or is she remembered ”” 
knaves have, from time immemorial, deluded | The stranger proposes that they ascen¢ ° 
the world. The Gracchi, with their mo- | from the caverns and judge for themselves 
ther, the majestic Cornelia, next approach; | They go forth in the calm moonlight and 
and they are followed by ‘ta spectre, armed | direct their steps in the first place to the Pa- 


For six successive nights the author re 


‘* The Koman friend of Rome's least mortal miny. 
The frieod of Tully’’* — 








trom head to foot, like a warrior ready for! latine Hill. While there, they meet the _ 





. ’ Sa ee . : i 
battle.” This is Scipio #milianus, the son | shade of Romulus, stalking over the sp 


of Paulus Aemilius, and the adopted son of | where he was murdered. After some cou- | 


the Scipios. Many interesting conversa- , versation, the kingly shadow of him who 


tions and narratives take place between the | ** slew his gallant twin 

parties, faithfulto the history of their times. | > Sear r= 
The approach of morning disperses the | Tequests the author to recount the prageisl 
spectres, and leaves the gratified and aston- | Rome. He complics—Numa eT 








ished inortal, who has seen and heard al! tei + Ive. 
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gself and arrogates the honour of having | 
unded the prosperity of This | 
vres rise to a debate between himself and 


Rome. 


Romulus, Whether artos or religion had 


most advanced the empire. Romulus ts | 
worsted, and after having broken his spear! 
The sullen and insult- | 

‘ 


wr Nero next makes his appearance ; the! 


ia rage, he departs. 


sades crowd around him with curses and | 
‘ ° { 
revilings, and his mother springs from | 
| 


among them, and lashes him with a scourge 





of scorpions. 


They next proceed to the Capitol, the 
Forum, the gardens of Sallust, and the | 


A REPOSITORY. 


Sul 
candour to explain and rectify the mistake, 
if any has happened. 

My wishes perfectly coincided with the 
letermination of the board of war, to con- 
tinue the fleet at Rhode-Island, provided it 
could remain there in safety with the force 


required, and did not impede the march of 


the army toward the North river ; but when 
the Duke de Lauzun informed me that my 
opinion of the propricty and safety of this 
measure was required by the board, and 
that he came hither at the particular re- 
quest of the Counts Rochambeau and de 
4-—— to obtain it, I was reduced to the 


Mons Sacer, when Pompey bitterly scoffs at painful necessity of delivering a sentiment 
(ie plebeians and eulogizes aristocracy, | different from that of a most respectable 
while Tiberius Gracchus warmly defends! board, or of forfeiting all pretensions to can- 
cemocracy. After this they go to the baths | dour, by the concealment of it. Upon this 
of Diocletian and Titus, and pass through | ground it was, | wrote to the Generals to 
tie Capena gate upon the Appian way. 
Thence they descend to the grotto of 


the effect I did, and not because I was diss 
satisfied at the alteration of the plan agreed 
toat Weathersficld. My fears for the safe- 
ty of the fleet, which I am now persuaded 
were carried too far, were productive of a 


* Egeria, sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no morta! resting place so fair 
As her ideal breast.’’ 





We have not time to accompany them) 
‘urther, and must refer the reader to the | 
book itself, which every classical scholar! 
will read with intense pleasure. 
sadorned by several plates, designed by | 
‘ie genius of the lady who has translated | 


The work call for militia. 


belief, that the Generals, when separated, 
miglit feel uneasy at every mysterious pre- 
paration of the enemy, and occasion a fresh 
This had some weight in 
my determination to give Boston (where i 


was sure no danger could be encountered 


‘uese pages with great spirit and ability.—j| but that of a blockade,) a preference to 
We do not feel ourselves at liberty to give; Newport, where, under some circumstan- 
ler name, and will only say, that this is not) ces, though not such as were likely to hap- 


tue first time it has been entitled to honour- 
able commendation. 


— 


General Washington and the Marcuis 
Chastellux. 


TO THE MARQUIS CHASTELLUX. 


New-Windsor, June 13, 1781. 


My dear Chevalier, 

I hear from the purport of the letter | 
‘oudid me the honour to write from New-, 
Port on the 9th, that my sentiments respect- 
ing the council of war held on board the} 
Duke de Burgogne, (the 31st May,) have 


been misconceived, and I shall be very un-| 


lappy if they receive an interpretation dif- | 
ferent from the true intent and meaning of 
tiem, If this is the case, it can only be! 
attributed to my not understanding the bu-| 
‘ness of the Duke de Lauzun perfectly. : 


‘will rely therefore on vour goo!ness and. 


pen, something might be enterprised. 

The fleet being at Rhode Island, is atten- 
ded certainly with many advantages in the 
operation proposed, and [entreat that you 
and the gentlemen who were of the opinivn 
that it oneht to be risked there for these 


"purposes, will be assured, that [have a high 


sense of the obligations you meant to confer 
on America by that resolve, and that your 


zeal to promote the cominon cause, and my 


anxiety for the safety of so valuable a fleet, 
were the only motives that gave birth to the 
apparent difference in our opinion. 

I set that value upon your friendship and 
candour, and that implicit belief in your at- 
tachment to America, that they are only to 
be equalled by the sincerity with whieh, I 
have the honour to be, 

My dear Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and 
Obliged servant, 
Gio. WasutNe tos 
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Mount Vernon, April 25, 1758 
My dear Marquis, 
In reading your very friendly and ac- 


ceptable letter of the 2ist of December, | 
1787, which came to hand by the last mail, | 
I was, as you may well suppose, not less de- | 
lighted than surprised to come across that | 


plain American word, “ My Wife.”"—A 


! ceive you had much the best and wisest 

the bargain ; for ceriainly, it is more cons), 
nant to all the principles of reason and re. 
ligion, (natural and revealed,) to replenis), 
the earth with inhabitants, rather than de- 
populate it by killing those already in ex- 
istence; besides, it 1s time for the age ot 
knight-ervautry apd mad _ heroisin to be at 


an end. 


Wife !—well, my dear Marquis, | can hard- 
ly refrain from smiling to find that you are 
caught atlast. saw, by the eulogium you 
often made on the happiness of domestic life 
in America, that vou had swallowed the 


Your young military men, wio want t 
reap the harvest of laurels, dont care, 1 sup- 


pose, how many seeds of war are sown 
but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly 
bait, and that you would, as surely as $00 t9 be wished, that the manly employment 
are a philosopher and a soldier, be taken, of agriculture, and the humanizing benefit: 
one day or other. So, your day has at) of commerce, should supersede the waste 
length come.—I am glad of it, with all my lof war, and the rage of couquest; that the 
leartand soul. It is quite good enough for | words might be turned into plough shares 
you :—Now, you are wellserved for coming | =the spears into pruning hooks—and, as 
to fight in favour of the American rebels, | 
all the way across the Atlantic Ocean, by | 
catehing that terrible contagion, which, like | 
| 
| 


the Scripture expresses it, ‘* the nations 
learn war no more.” 


I will now give yon a little news from this 
the small-pox, or the plague, a man can only ihe : 

ag ag side the Atlantic, and then finish. As for 

have once in his life, because it commonly : 

| us, we are plodding on in the dark road o! 


lasts him (at least with us in America—lI | ney at 
dont know how you manage these matters | ~—" me pthin. Bo, ene ame 
in France) for his lifetime.— And yet after | ends of the earth, only hear of the rumours 
all the maledictions you so richly ‘merit on “ war, like the roar of distant thunder. . 
the subject, the worst wish I can find it in _ an hapet — rer wastes _— 
my heart to make against Madame de Chas- | Se GONE Ye See re 
tellux and yourself, ts, that you may neither vorten. 
of you get the better of this domestic feli-| The constitution, which was proposed by 
city during the course of your mortal ex- | the Federal Convention, has been adopted 
istence. : ‘by the states of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
If so wonderful an event should have oc- | CUt, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, au 
casioned me, my dear Marquis, to have Georgia. No state bas rejected it The 
written in a strange style, you will under- | Convention of Maryland is now sitting, and 
stand me as clearly as if I had said, (what | will probably adopt it, as that of South Ca- 
in plain English is the simple truth,) do me | rolina will do in May. The other conven- 
the justice to believe that I take a heartfelt , tions will assemble early in the summer. 
interest in whatever concerns your happi- | Hitherto there has been much greater une 
ness ; and in this view, I sincerely congra- | nimity in favour of the proposed govern: 
tulate you on your auspicious matrimonial | ment than could have reasonably been ex: 
connexion. | pected. Should it be adopted, (and I think 
I am happy to find that Madame de Chas- | it will be,) America will lift up her head 
tellux is so intimately connected with the | again, and, in a few years, become respect- 
Duchess of Orleans, as I bave always un- | able among the nations. It is a flattering 
derstood that this noble Lady was an illus- | and consolatory reflection, that our rising 
trious pattern of connubial love, as well as | republic has the good wishes of all philoso- 
an excellent model of virtue in general. | phers, patriots, and virtuous men, iD all na- 
While you have been making love under | tions, and that they look upon it asa kind 
the banner of Ilymen, the great personages | of asylum for mankind. God grant that 
of the north have been making war under! we may not be disappointed in our ho- 
the inspiration, or, rather, the infatuation of! nest expectations by our folly or per 
Mars. Now, for mv part. I humble con-' verseness ? 


nial 
vou 
“om 
own 
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ida sentiments of the purest attach-| who wasformerly editor of the paper former- 
and esteern, | have the honour to be, ly called the Minerva—there is no cordial- 

My dear Marquis, ity, no friendship between us ; and nothing 
Your most obedient and ‘tinder heaven can ever create a reciprocity 
Ilumble servant, of feeling, or a reciprocity of interest, be- 
Gio. WaAsuineron. | (ween that person and myself. It is unne- 


oS If the Duke de Lauzun is still C€SS4ty at present to assign the reasons—it 
is enough to make known the fact. Hence- 
forth, no honourable enemy will either as- 
sert or insinuate the contrary. 

And now for the other insinuation. We 


above, ‘ ' - . : : 
‘the above Thave have taken the pains to obtain direct au- 
yeon favoured with a duplicate of your let- 


you, LE beg you will thank him, in my 
ume, for las kind remembrance of me, and | 
make my Compliments to hun. 


Mey 1st.—Since writing the 


thority for putting down all misrepresenta- 
tion—on this authority, we assert, that the 
article in the Post was written by Mr. 
Coleman himself; and we take pleasure in 
publicly acknowledging, that we have al- 
wavs found a candid, liberal-minded, and 
warm-hearted friend, in this gentleman, for 


or, inthe hand writmg of a lady, and Tean- 
notclose this, without ackuowledging my 
obligations to the flattering postscript of the 
air transeriber. In effect, my dear Mar- 
quis. the characters of this imterpreter of 
your sentiments, are so much fairer than 


those throueh which ave been accustom- a 
those through which I have been accustom- | .¥44, he is in the true sense of the word. 


| This statement of facts will satisfy the 
editors in question, that the persons, who- 
ever they may be, that gave them the in- 
formation on which they grounded their se- 
parate opinions, have deceived them, proba- 
bly with the laudable purpose gf creating 2 
= : | paper quarrel between them and ourselves. 


ed to decipher them, that I already consider 
myself as no small gainer by your matrimo- 
vial Connexion; especially, as I hope that 
vouramiable amanuensis will not forget, at 
ome times, to add a few annotations of her 
owa to your original text. 


The Weekly Press. About a fortnight In polities, editorial warfare is necessary ; 
ago, an article appeared in the Evening | but wedo not see how the cause of litera- 
lost, commenting, im very friendly terms, | ture is to be advanced by disputes, bicker- 
yon the New-York Literary Gazette. | ings, jealousy, or ill-will, amongst literary 
‘ome of our cotemporarics have taken ex- men, unless there be just cause. If an 
‘eptions against the praise thus bestowed— editor pretends to be a man of letters, 
' this we have no right to object, and) while, ip reality, he is an ignoramus ; if he 
wile we freely acknowledge our gratifica- | be self-conceited, inflated, and dogmatical ; 
wnat having received approbation from if he be disingenuous, unfair, hypocritical, 
such a source, we will not say that it is me- |, and impertinent, then he is fair game; he 
rited, for that would be * blowing our own | is unfit for his station and ought to be expo- 
‘rampet,” which we trust we shall never | sed in his true character. 
vo: nor will we say that we do not deserve | 
Ny praise, for that would be mock-modesty courtesy towards the conductors of literary 


We have hitherto preserved the strictest 


ind pretended humility. But insinuations! papers in this city, nor have we bad anv 
save been made which we deem it proper to /reason to complain of any deficiency on 
repel. One editor has expressed a belief | their part. In three instances within the 
iat the article in the Post was written by a last three mouths we have suppressed pas- 
person, (a foreigner), who was formerly edi- | sages in articles written by correspondents, 
tor of the Minerva, and who inserted it in| ridiculing the conductor of a weekly paper, 
the Post out of good will to ourself. Ano- | solely from a desire to assist in establishing 
ther editor has insinuated the same thing, | an editorial courtesy, instead of an editorial 
and a third holds out the idea that the arti- | jealousy. We have every reason to believe 
cle was not written by Mr. Coleman. |a similar desire actuates some of our fellow 

To put this matter to rest, the use of the | editors, and we hope that it may actuate 
first person singular must for once be par-| all. If, however, we must have battle, let 
doned.—I have no connexion, no fellow-| it be a fair fight; let an editor’s talents, 
‘hip, and no intercourse with the person! taste. acquirements, and character, be 
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compared with his pretensions, and if he be! trembling, then, that we confess our inca: 
found wanting, let him sink. 
We see no occasion fpr paper wartares ‘ble, between quaver and deimisemiquaver, 
vetween literary editors—the world is wide iamiatabaas 
enough for us all, and the interests of lite-) fy. Curdell’s System of Grammar. 
rature are general, not partial. There! \{y, C. affirms that all verbs signify action, 
should be cordiality and co-operation in her that there is no such thing in the philoso. 
supporters, and they should be influenced | phy of language, as a passive or a neuter 
by an honourable emulation; not by petty verb. We shall quote extensively, in this 
jealousy and envious rivalry. 


With these sentiments, which will, We this assertion—the subject is one of deep 
are persuaded, be appreciated by some of interest, and the author is an eloquent rea- 
our profession, we take leave of the subject. soner. 

Weshall dowrong to no man; we shall sutier “ The strong arguments of the Schools 
no man to wrong us with impunity : we seem directed chietly against the activity of 
shall seek no quarrel ; but we shall shrink the verbs to be and to Live; but how falla- 
/cious is the objection, that man has no in- 
idependent power to sustain and preserve 
himself in life, and that, at every moment, 

Philology. The editor of the Commer- je relies on his God to enable him to live. 
cial says, that * several editors are deter- | It was, of course, only by the same Divine 
sustenance, that Moses wrought all the won- 
ders in Egypt; led the Israelites through 


from none, 


mined to translate the substantive ta/ené in- 


Be thee ne cant aha ae nactalane, the Red Sea; smote the rock, and dre 
2 ’ ‘ fortha refreshing stream, in the parching 
the word has never been, and cannot be desert. Without the same upholding aid, 
used as averb, When we speak of a fe- how is any action of man to be performed, 
lented man, *the word is an adjective. A al any period of his being? So far as lan- 
guage, or any distinguishable principle of 
ptulosophy, ts concerned, man supports, up- 
holds, and continues, himself in life, by his 
or * has talented, or will talent, or shall la- | own free will, as much as he quenches his 
lent,” &c., and if * talent” cannot be used thirst with a drink of water. The rule 
as a verb, * talented” cannot be a partici-| Which would refer the verbs be and (five, to 
the direct agency of the Creator, would al- 
so make the name of the living God the sub- 
ject of every verb, in all tongues, which de- 
one — pendent beings could frame. 
ity; and although it is not in the dictionary,; « [tis no wav inconsistent, in philosophy, 
it is more useful and necessary than many | language, or fact, to say, either “ The 
| storm destroyed the armada,” or that it was 
** He who rides on the whirlwind and di- 
‘rects the storm ;” nor in saving the light- 
Music. A writer, alluding to the Editor! ning strikes the tower, do we contradict, in 
ot this paper, asks, * What does he know. the least degree, the all-ineluding thought. 
that the power, and the wunmediate provi- 
dence of God, directs the bolt. 7 
pretensions that way. Ilavewe? Wene-! 9 * Language applies to all agents, and al 
sg ’ : ~ objects, on one common principle ; for the 
ver attended a singing-school more than plain reason that it could not be applied ou 
onee, and then we made such horrible dis- ; any other. 
cord, that the singing-master remains to! _ “* 4 beaver,a clam, and a log, as wn 
this day our mortal foe. In these days, | the at se, 10 Oe AES agent 
when aneee tale lenents antes thine : - | considered independent, self acting, 
en every Dody Knows every thing ; when | self-sustained ; huiding their several places 
ready-made scholars are as cheap and as|and relations, as links in the boundless 
plenty as ready made coffins, a man’s * re-|chain ; each, according to its nature pre 
serving the organization, and oo» °'7 


verb must have some subject or agent—we 
cannot say, ‘* one man talented another,” 


ple, for the participle is derived from the 
verb. The word 1s neither more nor Jess 
than an adjective, denoting a mental qual- 


that are more favoured. 





about music?” Ansirer. We know no- 
thing about it, and have never made any 


putation is gone,” if he is content to pass | ° cine it nd 
. . ts parts; erercising its pro 7 
tur no more than he is worth, and does not ol te sgt. pro) on 


alice Bi - functions ; and producing «) 
yrocl: self ; iti eae | : . ‘i 
proclaim himself an adept in all arts, SCi- ‘surrounding objects, as belon: so 


ences, and languages. It is with fear and! lute and relative power to a¢ 


'city to distinguish between tenor and tre- 


number, from his arguments in support of 
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fhe (og, unobstructed by its blocking, | of charges—such a letter is a more grievous 

Jy itself on the man, and crushes him to | battery than ‘sticks, staves, clubs, and 
The * thi e,” invisible, impal- | : 

ath. ‘The “ thin ayre,” invisible, impal- | gongs. tongs and shovels, broadsword, 


! » . j ' j 

ble, aud the most unsubstantial portion of | 

vee, yet tolerably known toscience, con-|°2%*> and rattan, blunderbuss and blud- 
Abe J ee, . ’ | 


; . i reon, 
vyls uself unto the hurricane, prostrates the > 
vst, and spreads destruction in its course. | 
roe same thin air, confined in the deep re- 


Post Office Department, 6th June, 1825. 
The allegations against you are numerous 
and strong, and are chiefly these : 


vases of the earth, by causes beyond the 8> 
ch of human ken, rocks kingdoms, rim you cannot write or read well 
wes up new islands through the sea, | cttdMgke—are not a safe accountaut—have 


vikes down the tried walls, and sinks the} been guilty of the grossest negligence in 
‘ightened tenants of the palace and the | not delivering letters when called for, a neg- 
Jjareon, in one Coinmon grave. hence always inconvenient, and often at- 

“ Preparations of phosphor, sulphuric a- tended with injury—deliver letters frequent- 

j,and potash, brought in contact, under|ly to persons for whom they were not in- 
water, set themselves on fire, and burn till | tended, and suiler them to be taken away— 
eorall are consumed. With the million | fail te send letters and packets by the mail 
vms of commotion, constantly faking | in proper ime—sometimes send oif the mail 
ye, inall the constituents of the material | without putting into it any letters or packets 
vorld, shall we still continue to learn as a{that had been lodged at your office—reverse 
rile of speech, the absurd lesson that mct- the destination of letters, and send them 
orean neither cause an action, nor prodvec back to the places from whence they came 
wyeffect? The lump of gold which still) —lave not sense to discover the error after 
weps its place at the bottom of the mine, the letters have been repeated!y returned— 
duins at least its cohesion, gravitation, and} make frequent and gross mistakes in the 
pulsion, if it could exert is action in no| bills forwarded to other offices—open pack- 
cher way; and the cubie foot of matter! ages addressed to other offices—when a mail 
which occupies the center of the globe has | is called for by the Post Master of a neigh- 
‘proportional influence on the cireumyol- | bouring office, hand out any one, right or 
‘ing spheres. Could we suppose such mass | wrong—disobey the regulations respecting 

1 





lestitute of all possible tendency to muve, it dead newspapers, appropriate half a dozen 
wouldthen possess what the colleges have of them for two or three years to your own 
vappily named ** vis inertie,” or the power | Use. and resort to the miserable speculation 
‘) lie stall. | of selling them for wrapping paper—fill up a 

| cireulauing library with periodical works 

|obtained in this way—are uncourteous in 

your behaviour—odious to the population— 
heap error upon error, and avail yourself of 
these errors in order to supplant your em- 
ployer—have been tried by the vicinage 
and found wanting—and to sum up, they 
charge you with want of principle and capa- 
city. 


“ It is impossible for the imagination to 
ceive any thing, even in the grammati- 
.icreation, mure inanimate than a “ neu- | 
rverh =” yet this illusive representative of | 
liescence, positively, actively, and transi- | 
rely. ** expresses being, or a state of be- | 
i.” The passive verb, too, the next tame | 
uog in the verbal world, includes a transi- ; 
Ve action, with its governed object, in eve- | 
attempt to define it. What other verbal | 
“4ject, or nominative word, then, can pos- | 
“oly typify a thing too dead to act ’” 


Respectfully, your obedient, 
JOHN McLEAN. 


aeneei An eminent preacher of the last century, 
US was once asked, why he never preached on 
are the more sublime texts which Job, Isaiah, 


MISCELLANEO 
Tux: Post Master G. of the U. 8.. is one of | Danicl, ant the Revelations would have fur- 
¢ most efficient and vigilant public officers ished him? to which he tims replied, “I 
ithe country. A peveen in Litchfield who|i — 0 eg es vin 
' : | text which may be disappointed by the ser- 
i. forsome years been Deputy Postmas- | gous.” 
er, and who says he had received a promise | 
ol the appointment of Post Master, was late- 
} disappointed by Mr. McLean. He wrote | 


o demand the reasons, and received the | r t ad rf 
follow; , serve iece, copied from th 
vilowing reply. It is pungent enough 1n | instant, I observed a piece, cop e 
all conscie d id 1 t] ‘te | American Farmer.on the subject of gun bar- 
pig BOS, 288 WEETS spat the appeui i rels. The remarks of the writer display an 
any man for his dinner. That copiods  yyysual degree of science and ability—and 
article in law, an indictment for assault and |] perfectly agree with him in the preference 
hae | 4 pe y 48 dag P 
attery, does not contain a greater variety | which lic seems to entertain for long barrels 





{From the Washington Gazette } 


“vive LA BAGATELLE.”’ 
Mr. Exniot, In your Gazette of the &th 
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It would no doubt be of considerable advan- 
iage tu the spurtiag commnunity if other gen- 
tlemen ** 1 the babito. making experunents 


in shooting” were equally coummunicalive OF | 


their information on ihe subject. The wri- 


ter, however, mentions one or two facts 


which may possible occasion a little surprise | 
‘noon, when becoming somewhat fatizye! | 
5o“s4 


among a portionof your readers. tle says,tor 
exainple, ** | have shot my four feet sik inch 
gua through five inches of poplar sedhthay, 
and can prove that | have shot a ball through 


the blade of a broad axe.” Thotgh the | 


assertion may appear somewhat extrava- 
gant, yet it will be easily credited by those 
who are accustomed to shooting witha long 
barrel, and when compared with the cir- 
cumstances whi b 1 am about to relate— 
and which, if necessary, can be correbora- 
ted by at Jeast twenty respectable citizens 
—will nui see:n*at all unprobable. 

Some years since, abont the latter end of 
September, | taade one of a shooting party 
which consisted of Major Longbow of the 
British Army, Baron Munechanu-en, a Prus- 
sian nobleman, then on tis travels through 
this country, and my fricad and neighbour 
Dr. Bouncer, of Charles County.  To- 
wards the close of the day, something gave 
rise toa discussion relative to the proper 
length of gun barrels; and though we were 
all in favour of a long barrel, vet, in order 
to satisfy ourselves fully of the correctness 
of our opinion, we determined to make a 
few experiments with our fowling preces.— 
T had with me at that time, a favourtte gun, 
the barrel of which was exactly forty three 
feet inlength. When it came to my turn 
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of a broad axe, I can easily credit, su, 
; ? J big bi Uli 
quence o} an exploit performed by myst 
i 1 . ad * 
on the same expedition mentioned aboye.— 
| We had set out very early in the mornin: 
hand continued bunting with unusual sy, 
cess (as may be judged from the contents 
my game bag) until pretty late in the afte 


‘aud bungry, the Doctor proposed that yy, 


'should repair to a stnall tavern which was 


‘near, inorder to refresh ourselves. W, 
did so—and alter endeavouring to coax 
down a glass of execrable whiskey, which 
was the on!y liquor in the possession of ou; 
hosi, we requested him to prepare some dip- 
‘ner, and gave him for that purpose, a part of 
our game. With the dinner we made out 
tolerabiy well—but by way of desert, there 
was brought upon the table a large dish of 
apple dumplings, which, upon trial, we 
found so exeessively hard that our teeti 
could make no more impression upon ther, 
than upon a bomb-shell. By way of a joke. 
1 took my gun, put in a small charge of 
powder, and then rammed into it nine of the 


dumplings ; and there being a blacksmith in | 


the vicinity, we went to his shop, and I bar- 
gained for permission to shoot at his anvil. 


Having obtained that, I stood off, sir, at the | 
distance of three hundred and fifty yards, | 
fired, and put exght of the dumplings through | 


the anvil! The blacksmith, a very intelli- 
gent, respectable man, still resides at the 


same place, and is willing at any moment, | 


to testify to the faet, as will, also, my friend 
Dr. Bouncer, and many others who were 
present. The anvil was so completely m- 


to shoot, I singled out an oak tree, at the dled and cut to pieces as to be of no use to 


distance of a mile and a balf, and winch, the smith; but as he was a poor man, aod 
upon measurement afterwards, we found to the result had been unexpected to all of us, | 


be upwards of two hundred and ninety-five I paid iim the value of it, and had it con- 
feetin circuinference. Extraordinary asit veyed to my house, where it is literally 
may appear, through the heart of this tree, open to the inspection of any gentleman whi 
with an ordinary charge, | shot my gun, may favour me with a visit. 
shot pouch, powder tlusk, and game bag. If vou think that the canse of science 
containing fifteen turkey buzzards, a ra- will, in anv manner, be subserved by pub- 
coon, a blue monkey, and a flying rhinoce- lishing this letter. you are perfectly wel- 
ros, which I had bagged in the course ofthe come to insert it in your Gazette. 
day!! As soon as the result of my shot I am, sir, with great respect, 
was perceive’, there was a universal ex-! Your obedient servant, 
clamation of surprise from my Companions ; Herman Luaver, M. D 
aud our astonishinent was considerably aug- | ——— 
mented when my pointer dog jumped) a 
through the hole which had been made ia | 
the tree, and returned the same way, bring- | 
o b: : . fe) 
a beck in md mouth “we gua and sowing | Editor and Proprietor. No 4 Wall-street, New-Yo"- 
pparatus. From this fact it will be seen) ¢,..,. P ‘ ill, 108 Broa 
that the writers assertion that he shot his ees eee apa mit: 
E ° SHOU TUS | way—where communications may be left, or travem” 
gun through five inches of poplar scantling, | ted through the post-office to the editor. 
is very credible ;—or if it be not, at least,| Nosubseriptions received for a shorter termthan or? 
like some of the narratives of my friend | year 
Dr. Bouncer. it wants nothing but probabi-| No letters or communications will be taken ov! of 
litv to make it so. the Post Office. unless the postage is paid. 
he other circumstance which he men-| _Te"™s—Four dollars per annum, payable in advan" 
tions, of shooting a ball through the blade ; 
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